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gHE state of the world cer- 

Re | tainly leaves much to be 

| (5% desired as the year 1961 
comes to a close. ‘The “soaring six- 
ties” seem to be flying higher in 
the wrong areas than the coiners 
of the phrase may have antici- 
pated. Wars, rumors of war, scare 
headlines, the clacking of irrespon- 
sible superpatriots, insidious sus- 
picions—these seem to be our daily 
dosage. How can a people think 
straight when they are thrown so 
many curves by odd-balls. Even 
mixed metaphors seem completely 
in keeping with the times. 

Our atomic reactors might bring 
us improved living if our political 
reactions were not so emotional. 
For too long our foreign policy 
has been “Made in Moscow.” The 
Kremlin calls the tune and we 
automatically have a negative re- 
action. There are signs that the 
White House and the State De- 
partment are taking a good look 
at our foreign policy with a view 
to clarifying the basic, but often 
hidden, affirmative and construc- 
tive goals. This is essential if the 
world is to be aware of the rele- 
vancy. of our negative reactions 
to Our positive purposes. 

For 1962 we should resolve that 
the United States shall change its 
image from predominantly that of 
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protector of the Free World to 
one which is predominantly the 
promoter of freedom in the world. 
Without weakening our defenses 
in the slightest, we can, by helping 
others to help themselves, achieve 
more freedom with responsibility 
for an ever-increasing number of 
people. This can help to develop 
stability in both the new undevel- 
oped nations and the older under- 
achieving nations. 

Political and economic stability 
at home and abroad is essential 
to cooling off the cold war. It is 
also a prerequisite to disarmament 
and peace. 


While we are thinking of the 
psychological aspects of foreign 
policy we might take a look at 
some of our psychological prob- 
lems at home. The crazy-quilt 
pattern of the Fallout Shelter Pro- 
gram certainly contributes nothing 
to our poise. We urge our boys 
in the service to be willing to give 
their lives for our way of life and 
then urge ourselves to save our 
lives first and let the bombs and 
fallout take those not rich enough 
or smart enough to provide them- 
selves with shelters. Of course, we 
cannot be consistent, rational, or 


sane when contemplating atomic 


or hydrogen bombs and fallout, 


the use of which is sheer insanity. 

There is nothing exciting about 
looking forward to living in a 
world that has been hydrogenized. 


If the bombs are used, then we. 


can only hope that some mutation 
will speed up the evolutionary 
process and produce a more intel- 
ligent race than has so far existed. 


One of the burdens which our 
State Department has to carry is 
the discrimination and segregation 
practiced in the United States. It 
is most difficult, almost impossible, 
to convince African and Asian 
countries that democracy is a good 
thing when they see our citizens 
of their color deprived of demo- 
cratic rights. It is doubly con- 
founding when their representa- 
tives to the United Nations and 
Washington are not given basic 
consideration and courtesy due to 
any foreign diplomat. The Su- 


preme Court has been doing the 
best it can to rectify these situa- 
tions. However, too many of our 
leading citizens and political lead- 
ers are not doing enough, if any- 
thing at all. 

One could wish there were some 
relevancy between education and 
religious beliefs on the one hand 
and democratic justice on the 
other. ‘There is much evidence to 
the effect that church affiliation or 
a college education has very little 
impact on prejudice. Emotional 
patterns are hard to change but 
we are rapidly approaching the 
time when we cannot afford to 
indulge the inconsistencies and in- 
justices perpetuated by prejudice. 

The future of the Free World 
may very well hinge on the United 
States demonstrating that freedom 
is available to all and that justice 
is not reserved for those who are 
white and rich but can be and is 
universal in its application. 


CF. 


And now our wish for you 


is a happy and peaceful ‘62. 
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The Lady or the Tiger 


KHOREN ARISIAN, JR. 


of music in the nine- 
q@ teenth century was a 
composer now almost completely 
forgotten—Ludwig Spohr. Few 
won such great contemporary 
fame as he. Spohr’s name was 
known everywhere. Yet a few 
decades after his death in 1859, 
his oratorios and violin concertos 
were performed less and less until 
memory of him all but vanished. 

People eventually got tired of 
the same soft sensuous harmony 
that appeared in everything he 
composed. A composer who at- 
tains much fame in his lifetime 
but who does not wear well over 
the years is probably one who 
attained a high level of medioc- 
rity too soon. “The great source 
of pleasure is variety,” says Dr. 
Samuel Johnson: “Uniformity 
must tire at last, though it be 
uniformity of excellence.” Neither 
a definite classicist nor a vigorous 
romantic, Spohr arrived quickly 
and stayed musically in the same 
place; he pandered to popular 
taste. He was of his age, but not 
for all time. Neither daring nor 
variety characterizes the mass of 
his work, for he had neither, nor 
genius nor courageous conviction. 

By contrast, Beethoven and 
Wagner were personally rather 


despicable men, and their music 
aroused as much antagonism as 
applause. Unlike Franz Lizst, who 
frittered away much of his genius 
on fashionable café society, Bee- 
thoven and Wagner wrote almost 
wholly out of loyalty to their 
deepest musical instincts. [rue 
ultimately to themselves, they 
were no doubt selfish and opinion- 
ated; but aloofness, even callous- 
ness, is a common ingredient of 
genius, while a fresh honest idea 
always appears as dogmatic’ con- 
ceit. 

Genuinely great men _ have 
within themselves a sense of ad- 
venture combined with the desire 
for experiment and variety which 
they are willing to actualize 
whether anybody likes it or not. 
Blessed indeed are the unoriginal, 
for they shall say nothing that 
stimulates anyone. Blessed, too, 
are the cowards who go around 
safely in circles, for they shall 
become the big wheels of their 
time. 

The meaning of life and thought 
is adventure. A great idea may be 
inherited, but not the fervor which 
accompanied its birth. Ideas can- 
not be put into a deep-freeze and 
be expected to live unless some- 
thing is continually done about 
them by brave and brilliant per- 
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sons. If an idea is worthwhile, it 
is full of creative possibility. “The 
retrospective value of a new 
thought is immense. “Tis like a 
torch applied to a long train 
of powder,” observes Emerson. 
Therefore that which is must 
be examined anew. The impulse 
to submit the old to fresh con- 
sideration depends on those who 
have a sense of adventure. 

However, the impulse for taking 
a chance is not sufficient. Lessons 
must be learned from past ex- 
perience so that the errors of the 
fathers will not be repeated in 
the future. There can be no fore- 
sight without insight. 

If the capacity for novelty is 
ignored, then ideas once creative 
become ever duller and more for- 
malized until a society reaches 
the well-nigh static level of the 
ants. When everybody thinks or 
acts alike, no one thinks or acts 
very much. 

Insect societies, models of su- 
preme rigidity, must at one time 
have had infinite flexibility to 
have achieved their present com- 
plexity of organization. What few 
nonconformists emerge are quickly 
dealt with, as are their human 
equivalents in Brave New. World. 
Insects have long achieved a most 
remarkable medieval-like differ- 
entiation of classes. ‘The routine 
of their lives is absolutely astound- 
ing. Presumably they have been 
the same for millions of years. A 


society that has attained seeming 
perfection cannot truly progress. 
Advance is impossible in a humor- 
less paradise. Freedom alone can 
breed a living culture. 

The overweening quest for se- 
curity is the quest for death. It 
was such belief in security as an 
ideal which led the Confucianist 
Chinese to look back most of the 
time, and while they were peering 
into the past, their native com- 
munist brethren looked brutally 
forward and took over the nation. 

Whenever a religion loses the 
heretical quality of its origins, it 
becomes purely conservative and 
comforting, whereupon it invari- 
ably declines. So we find that me- 
dieval Islam, in limiting thought 
to a scholastic interpretation of 
the Koran as the source of all 
final truth, became theologically 
reactionary and therefore intellec- 
tually moribund. 

The Roman Empire started 
downhill when it became only 
enamored of its own image and 
failed to keep its eyes open. An- 
cient Egyptian civilization, which 
died long before it fell, is charac- 
terized by a profusion of tombs. 
Egyptian life was dominated by 
death—whereas Indian civilization 
is marked by temples, Greek by 
philosophic vitality, and Hebrew 
by an amazing religious originality 
and moral fire. 

Security-consciousness sharply 
circumscribes freedom and there- 
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fore the possibility of progress and 
novelty. 

We are presently involved in 
the Civil War centennial cele- 
brations. What is this but foolish 
expenditure of money and energy 
that could be put to better use? 
It all amounts to looking back- 
ward. 

Indeed, the American vision 
seems largely terminated by a 
sentimental, nostalgic, uncritical 
backward gaze at what is pre- 
sumed to have been our “heri- 
tage.” ‘The more significant and 
explicit aspects of that heritage, 
such as civil liberties, are, however, 
conveniently forgotten. 

Perhaps the most obvious con- 
temporary embodiment of the 
American quest for security is the 
corporation, one of whose main 
functions is to organize life against 
the unexpected, against the new 
and different. It is no surprise to 
find that many sectors of our 
economy are astutely administered 
so that prices are maintained at 
a certain level everywhere. 

Nor is it surprising that sooner 
or later the corporation would 
spawn its own peculiar offspring, 
the “organization man,” who, to 
get and keep a job, had better 
tone down any ragged edges of 
individuality he may have and 
play the game in which everyone 
tries to be as much like one an- 
other as possible. Like plain food, 
the organization man is whole- 
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some, perhaps, but unutterably 
dull. 

We are slowly learning that cre- 
ative dreaming often marks the 
beginning of tangible achieve- 
ment. We must criticize ourselves 
anew and stray from worn and 
fruitless paths. We must seek to 
understand the real significance of 
the words deeply cut in the gray 
stone of the monumental federal 
Archives Building in Washington, 
D. C. “What is past is prologue.” 
May it never become our epilogue 
as well! 

These words from Ruth Bene- 
dict in her Patterns of Culture 
are instructive: 

Every culture, every era, ex- 
ploits some few out of a great 
number of possibilities. Changes 
may be very disquieting, and 
involve great losses, but this is 
due to the difficulty of change 
itself, not to the fact that our 
age and country has hit upon 
one possible motivation under 
which human life can be con- 
ducted. Change, we must re- 
member, with all its difficulties, 
is inescapable. Our fears over 
even very minor shifts in custom 
are usually quite beside the 
point. Civilization might change 
far more radically than any hu-. 
man authority has ever had the 
will or the imagination to 
change them, and still be com- 
pletely workable. 

The variety produced by change 
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is thus to be welcomed. ‘These 
further words on the same subject 
from A. H. Whitehead, as re- 
corded by Lucien Price, are equally 
appropriate: 

The thousand thoughts that 
drift through a man’s mind day 
by day he should entertain and 
turn over and consider in every 
aspect, give them their share of 
consideration. We need to en- 
tertain every prospect of novelty, 
every chance that could result 
in new combinations. But at the 
same time we need to entertain 
those with sceptical examina- 
tion, and subject them to the 
most impartial scrutiny. For the 
probability is that nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine of them 
will come to nothing, either 
because worthless in themselves 
or because we shall not know 
how to elicit their value; but 
we had better entertain them 
all, however sceptically, for the 
thousandth idea may be the one 
that will change the world! 
Taking advantage of variety 

increases the lifeblood of a society. 
It is the variations among indi- 
viduals of the same species which 
enable them to compete better 
and so to survive. By the same 
token, it is the variations among 
peoples which contribute to great 
civilization. A diversification 
among human communities is 
what provides the incentive and 
the material for the odyssey of 


the human spirit. 

Historically, the best civiliza- 
tions have come from racial mix- 
tures, as the Normans with the 
French, and the Norman-French 
with the Anglo-Saxons. Classical 
Greek civilization was a brilliant 
fusion of Greek, Minoan, Egyp- 
tian, and Asiatic elements. Flour- 
ishing around 2500 B.C., the 
Sumerians, upon entering the 
land of Sumer, brought their own 
unique creative spirit and united 
biologically and culturally with 
the people already there, pro- 
ducing superb technological and 
social achievements despite the 
fatalism of their religion, and giv- 
ing to history the magnificent gift 
of wedge-shaped written commun1- 
cation known as “cuneiform.” 
When the Hebrews entered the 
land of Canaan, they eventually 
fused with the Amorites, the 
Hittites, the Phoenicans, the Phi- 
listines, and other peoples. Let us 
not forget that Moses married a 
daughter of Jethro of the tribe of 
the Kenites in the land of Midian. 
And coursing all through this 
variety, change, and mixture is the 
latency of challenge. 

Challenged by their desert en- 
vironment, the Sumerians turned 
it into a blossoming rose by clev- 
erly canalling the waters of the 
Tigris and Euphrates for irriga- 
tion purposes. Challenged by the 
religious and moral beliefs of 
other peoples, the Hebrews re- 
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sponded with an incomparable 
originality of thought. 

If a challenge is powerful but 
not overwhelming, it elicits a 
solid response. And if a people 
cherish freedom, they can create 
a vital culture where there exists 
no eternal monopoly of products, 
processes, or ideas. Indeed, it was 
the absence of such monopoly 
which was a primary motive for 
the emigration to American shores 
of the most adventurous and vivid 
of European stocks. 

It is change that generates chal- 
lenge, and challenge is the very 
stuff of life. The challenge oper- 
ates in all human attempts to 
interpret that stuff—-in music, in 
art, in literature, in religion. 

During the quite short period 
from 1590 to 1612, Elizabethan 
drama came to full flower, es- 
pecially under the aegis of Shake- 
speare. It was a lusty era when 
the sense of experiment was felt 
everywhere, and this helps ac- 
count for its literary accomplish- 
ments. The magnificent Gothic 
structures of Europe were archi- 
tectural heresies in their time, ex- 
perimental structures which have 
since endured. With the advent of 
caution, repetition ensues. Repe- 
tition is the death of art, for repe- 
ution can go only backwards, 
however classic its molds. When- 
ever security becomes paramount 
over adventure, that fact reveals 
the fear of freedom and of the 


future. 

In Keats’ celebrated “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn,” the fundamental 
idea is the superiority of beauty 
and joy and love ideally expressed 
in art to the beauty, joy, and love 
as we experience them in our daily 
living, because in art they remain 
unchanging and perfect. In this 
ode Keats romantically regards 
classic changelessness as sound, as 
in such lines as 


Oh, happy, happy boughs! that 
cannot shed your leaves, nor 
ever bid the Spring adieu.... 


Romantics are always bewailing 
flux and flow. Life is precious pre- 
cisely because of its transiency. 
Beauty is found in the fleeting 
moment. What is so wonderful 
about boughs that never shed 
their leaves as it is their nature 
to do? Or are we to assume that 
Keats does not mean what he says, 
and that we must read allegori- 
cally, i.e., absolutely subjectively, 
between the lines? 

Is not perfection an outright 
denial of the essence of life? Is 
not such a doctrine as the perfec- 
tibility of man essentially non- 
sense? Nothing which has to strive 
to achieve can become perfect. 
That which is perfect, logically, - 
must be perfect to start with. The’ 
perfect thing is always the same. 
It is the perfection of monotonous 
changelessness which is promised 
the Christian Heaven, where sex- 
less, disembodied, angelic exist- 
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ences have nothing better to do 
than sing praises to their supposed 
Creator, whose omnipotence and 
omniscience, paradoxically, re- 
quire continuous affirmation. “In 
heaven an angel is nobody in 
particular,” G. B. Shaw once 
remarked. 

Particularly susceptible to hard- 
ening of its arteries is religion, 
whose institutional expressions, 
because they last so long, come 
generally to be looked upon as 
finished, eternal, good, and true. 
When religion makes a dogma of 
its inflexibility, its days as a vital 
force in the inner lives of men 


are over. ) 
Religion evolves and grows nat- 
urally out of human needs. First 


come the prophets who pave the 
way out of the old rot. There 
could be no Jesus without prede- 
cessors like Amos and Isaiah and 
John the Baptist. Interestingly 
enough, a new religious impulse 
first throbs in the hearts of the 
disillusioned publicans and _ sin- 
ners of a society. It is the dissatis- 
fied poor who are frequently most 
open to novel suggestions. Dis- 
content is predicated upon the 
inadequacy of the old answers. 
Only the smug, satisfied, and 
wealthy have closed their minds 
to new ideas. They can afford to 
be adventurous who have nothing 
to. lose except their old selves, 
thereafter to put on a new gar- 
ment of self-respect and dignity. 


Therefore, every religion will 
have its sundry martyrs, who are 
killed by the satisfied and fearful. 
But if the new religion is powered 
by faith in an indomitable ideal 
that meets current human needs, 
it will withstand persecution and 
go on to glory. Whereupon the 
satisfied erstwhile persecutors, now 
more afraid than ever, prostitute 
what integrity they never had and 
jump aboard the bandwagon of 
SUCCESS. 

Ironically, it is exactly at the 
moment of its greatest triumph 
that a religion begins slowly to 
decline, just as a poem, in Words- 
worth’s opinion, is less than what 
it was in the mind of the poet 
when he transcribes it to paper. 
Christianity began to die when 
Constantine accepted it and impe- 
rialized it, whereupon it became 
respectable, safe, and legal to be a 
Christian. The adventure, the ex- 
citement, the astoundingly com- 
plex intellectual battles that went 
on in the first three centuries, 
were no more. The Christian 
Church could boast the finest in- 
tellects in its ranks in the days 
when it was persecuted. From 
the fourth century on, the end- 
less petty bickering over creeds 
becomes more and more abundant. 

As Christianity degenerated, it 
became widespread and firmly en- 
trenched. For over a thousand 
years the corruption was borne 
until the Reformation, which sim- 
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ply had to come. But Luther omit- 
ted the appealing aesthetic dimen- 
sions of Roman Catholicism and 
instead appropriated its theology, 
which he made even more severe 
in its picture of man. Protestant- 
ism thus had much less to grow 
upon in its infancy than Catholli- 
cism. Moreover, it spawned fur- 
ther ecclesiastical tyranny, espe- 
cially as religious influence was 
conjoined with temporal power 
in each emerging national state. 

I have myself always taken a 
dim view of Christianity, and am 
not more impressed by Protes- 
tantism. Indeed, the very exist- 
ence of Unitarianism registers the 
ultimate bankruptcy of the Refor- 
mation. A religion must foster 
heresy within itself in order to 
be a living force. It is not enough 
to posit the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by external success alone. 
Unitarianism is the final heresy— 
the heresy of sublime creedlessness. 

Rich and abundant heresy is 
the necessary source of variety, 
but heresy requires heretics. Vic- 
tor Hugo was right in his belief 
that nothing is so powerful in this 
world as an idea whose time has 
come. [he special men and women 
who happen to represent it are 
not always the most remarkable 
and able of their time. Their dis- 
tinction lies in the fortuitous cir- 


cumstances out of which they 
emerge as its chief instrumental- 
ities. 
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It was heretical for Columbus 


to think the world was round— 
an idea that was in air—when 
the majority still thought other- 
wise. But Columbus knew that if 
millions believe a foolish thing, 
it is still a foolish thing. It de- 
manded rare courage to take to 
the sea with crews almost entirely 
composed of ex-prisoners and pick- 
pockets and future murderers. Yet 
Columbus did, to his eternal credit, 
and to the benefit of mankind. 
The urge to explore is as basic 
a drive as hunger and sex. It is 
part and parcel of the human im- 
pulse for play. A young child is 
the virtual incarnation of play 
and curiosity, forever exploring 
his body and his environment, for- 
ever assimiliating the impressions 
that fascinate him. As he learns 
on successive occasions, he im- 
proves his coordination. ‘This is 
man’s ingrained desire to seek, to 
know, to conquer, to understand, 
to become an identifiable person. 
It has relatively little to do with 
sublimating anxiety feelings or 
aggressive and erotic needs. In 
reconsidering the significance of 
his 1927 flight across the Atlantic 
in the Spirit of St. Louts, Charles 
A. Lindbergh speaks rapturously 
of the human urge to soar and 
explore which dwells in him: — 
Science, freedom, beauty, ad- 
venture; what more could you 
ask of life? Aviation combined 
all the elements I loved. ‘There 


was science in each curve of an 

airfoil, in each angle between 

strut and wire, in the gap of 

a spark plug or the color of the 

exhaust flame. There was free- 

‘dom in the unlimited horizon, 

on the open fields where one 

landed. A pilot was surrounded 
by beauty of earth and sky. He 
brushed treetops with the birds, 
leapt valleys and rivers, ex- 
plored the cloud canyons he 
had gazed at as a child. Ad- 
venture lay in each puff of wind. 

One does not really learn dur- 
ing periods of adventure, but in 
the time elapsing between such 
phases. Men live first, they ana- 
lyze afterwards. Challenge is life, 
which is a series of surprises. ‘The 
fortitude, intelligence, and eager 
curiosity within us are what make 
possible a significant response. It 
is the man who is unafraid who is 
likely to venture into that area 
which old maps designate as “parts 
undiscovered”—parts as yet un- 
known, parts that will be known. 
Respondeo, ergo sum! 

If individuality is the para- 
mount assertion of reality, then 
we ought to cherish it and give 
thoughtful consideration. to each 
difference. American democracy at 
once espouses the ideal of indi- 
viduality, our heritage from the 
Protestant ethic, and that of or- 
ganization life, our burgeoning 
heritage from the present social 
ethic. ‘These two ideals are incom- 
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patible and complementary at the 
same time. The irony of democ- 
racy lies in its verbal exaltation 
but actual deprecation of individ- 
uality in the name of equality. 
In our colonial era there was, in 
a sense, more liberty than equality. 
Today the trend is the opposite: 
the more egalitarian we have be- 
come, the more have we demanded 
that individuals conform to uni- 
form patterns of thought and 
action. The liberty of the indi- 
vidual to realize his own unique- 
ness has thus been lessened. 

But must democracy resolve 
itself into an irrevocable clash 
between fraternal equality and 
unique individuality? Is not the 
value of community enhanced as. 
each becomes what he is? To be 
truly oneself is to be realistically 
social. In some contemporary cir- 
cles it is popularly felt that to 
be exceptional is to be un-Amer- 
ican, that to be a faceless member 
of a crowd is better than to be 
honestly oneself. 

This is fascist sentiment. It 1s 
also the highest immorality, and 
the denial of liberty and reality. 
If we believe in the planned aris- 
tocracy of the thoroughbred, can 
we not share Jefferson’s conviction 
in an unplanned human aristoc- 
racy of virtue and talent? In his 
essay on Self-Reliance, Emerson 
reminds us that institutions are 
but the lengthened shadows of 
great men. 


A nation is no greater than its 
greatest men, who are the focus 
for the feelings of a generation. 
As Wordsworth, in Defence of 
Poetry, says of those poets able 
to communicate meaningfully 
with their fellow men: “The per- 
sons in whom this power resides 
measure the circumference and 
sound the depths of human na- 
ture with a comprehensive and 
all-penetrating spirit, and they are 
themselves perhaps the most sin- 
cerely astonished at its manifesta- 
tions; for it is less their spirit 
than the spirit of the age.” 

We are all gods in the chrysalis, 
but it is only the few who respond 
extraordinarily to the challenge 
of adventure who become genu- 
inely great. But if we cannot all 
become great, we can all go be- 
yond the chrysalis stage and take 
a chance on life. On many of our 
tomorrows we will look back and 
wonder, in a hundred areas of 
decision, whether we made the 
right choices. 

As a result of choosing to go 
either to Harvard or to a Big ‘Ten 
university, a boy meets an entirely 
different set of people, has an 
entirely different body of experi- 
ence, takes off in life on an entirely 
different course. If he goes to one 
rather than the other school, he 
may marry, say, the sister of his 
roommate rather than a girl he 
might meet, say, in the library— 
where, as we know, few people 
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actually read anymore! The chil- 
dren he has by his roommate's 
sister are not going to be the 
same as those he might have had 
by his library pal. 

A person decides, on whim, to 
walk around the block from right 
to left instead of, as is his usual 
custom, from left to right. As a 
result, he meets an old friend, who 
tells him of a job opportunity. 
In two weeks, the person is in a 
plane headed for San Francisco 
and a new kind of life. 

Had he gone around the block 
in the usual direction, of course, 
there is no telling what might 
have happened. 

In a once-famous short story, 
the handsome prince was given a 
choice. Behind one door was a 
beautiful girl, behind the other 
a tiger. He was to open one door 
. . . but the author, in today’s 
term, chickened out. He did not 
tell which door the prince opened. 

The effects of choice and chance 
remain with us for a long time. 
Highway safety campaigners are 
always urging us to be careful. 

Caution is not to be equated 
with cowardice, although often 
they are the same. Our choices 
are not so either—or as the lady- 
or-the-tiger story indicates. ‘There’ 
are many doors, and it is not just 
ladies and tigers waiting for us. 
But choose we must. Our choice 
is our response, and the way we 
respond is the way we live. 
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Sense and Nonsense about Prayer 


JouHn M. Morris 


ww tiE so-called revival of 
wm so-called religion in 
America today has made 
the externals of religiosity popu- 
lar. By “religiosity” I mean the 
display of religious actions with- 
out an. authentic underlying feel- 
ing. Children are increasingly 
being forced to pray in school; 
political conventions include not 
just one but three prayers; and 
now that Elvis Presley is back 
from Germany, we can look for- 
ward to new prayers in the form 
of popular ballads: “Rock in the 
cradle of the deep,” “When the 
roll is called up yonder,” “Rock 
of Ages,’ and so on. 

Prayer, in the popular concep- 
tion, is a way of getting things. 
Today it is considered crude to 
pray for money or success; and 
while the Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is said to include a 
prayer for rain, I doubt that many 
present-day Episcopalians, or any- 
one else outside the isolated rural 
areas in this country, are likely to 
use it very often. But the word 
“prayer” does mean to .ask for 
something, and the most common 
form of prayer is a petition. The 
post office, in many cities, advises 
its customers to “pray for peace.” 


Religious leaders, almost univer- 


sally, encourage their customers 


to pray for “peace of mind.” Nor- 
man Vincent Peale taught his 
readers to pray for practically any- 
thing. Nothing has been more in- 
fluential in misshaping our mod- 
ern notions of the meaning of 
prayer than the emphatic assur- 
ances of Dr. Peale that we could, 
if we set our minds to it, achieve 
whatever we wanted through the 
use of prayer: “Optimistic visual- 
ization, combined with prayer and 
faith, will inevitably actualize 
achievement.” Note the word “‘in- 
evitably’: this means that when 
the prayer fails, then something is 
the matter with you, not with the 
method. 

Unitarians approach the whole 
subject of prayer with mixed feel- 
ings. We are unequivocally op- 
posed to the practice of forcing 
children to recite prayers in school. 
We feel that the idea of compul- 
sory tax-supported religious in- 
doctrination is utterly foreign to 
the philosophy upon which the 
public school is based. And we 
would certainly feel that praying 
for things is no substitute for 
working for them. At the same 
time, we do feel that there can be 
some kind of authentic prayer— 
perhaps something different 
enough from the popular concep- 
tion that we will not even want 
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to call it a prayer. But where do 
we draw the line? What is au- 
thentic and what is not? 

I want to try to draw the line 
between sense and nonsense about 
prayer, beginning with the ridicu- 
lous and proceeding to what I 
hope will be the sublime. 

On the most widespread and 
popular level, prayer is conceived 
as prayer-for-something. It is an 
attempt to bring about changes 
in things indirectly, through the 
use of words and gestures. When 
these words are directed toward 
the things themselves or to finite 
spirits, we call them magical in- 
cantations. When they are di- 
rected to a high God, we call 
them prayer. These petitional 
prayers or incantations can be of 
two kinds. One kind is intended 
to affect inanimate objects or per- 
sons at a distance; the other kind 
is intended to affect the person 
himself. One is objective prayer; 
the other is subjective prayer. 

Of course these two can never 
be completely separate. When an 
Australian bushman prays that his 
spear will go straight to the target, 
he is really asking both objective 
and subjective results from his 
prayer. He is asking that his hand 
be steady and that nothing inter- 
fere with the spear’s flight. He 
would not distinguish between 
these two kinds of effect. Even we 
ourselves may have trouble in 
distinguishing them. 
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Yet the whole rise of our mod- 
ern scientific era is based upon the 
rejection of the belief that prayer 
could bring about objective re- 
sults. At every stage in the war- 
fare between science and theology, 
science proved that it could bring 
about what prayer had failed to 
do. Our young people, at a youth 
service, described the way in 
which Benjamin Franklin proved 
that lightning rods could protect 
churches while prayers could not. 
The reaction of the churches was 
a fascinating one. 

Yet we need not be dogmatic 
in our rejection of this belief. A 
number of evangelists have raised 
the question of the effect of prayer 
upon external objects, and in one 
notable experiment, a number of 
people prayed for the growth of 
certain flowers, with results that 
were said to be amazing. I will 
therefore issue the challenge to 
any evangelist, or to anyone else, 
to prove that prayer can affect the 
growth of plants. I will even buy 
the seeds myself, and with proper 
scientific controls will be happy 
to let him pray for some of them 
and not for others. He can even 
issue a curse upon a portion of 
them, if he likes. 

But I suspect that any really 
serious religionist would refuse to 
accept the challenge, and I think 
that he would be quite justified in 
refusing. The Jewish law, which 
Jesus quoted when he was tempted 


by the Devil, says, “You shall not 
put the Lord your God to the 
test.” A person’s real religion 1s 
not something that he can doubt 
or test or experiment upon. Rell- 
gion, in its proper sense, is the 
basic assumption that lies behind 
the testing process itself. It is the 
basis upon which the test is made. 
The Jewish law says, in effect, 
that if you can doubt something, 
then it is not God. God is the 
doubter and the doubt, as well as 
the thing doubted. A person can- 
not weigh the God in which he 
really believes, because God him- 
self is the scale. 

And so, for any really religious 
person, the belief that prayer can 
bring about changes in outside 
objects is itself a profoundly irre- 
ligious conception. It assumes that 
God is a kind of cosmic bellhop, 
waiting to do man’s bidding, and 
then coming back with hand out- 
stretched for the tip. If God is 
anything, he is the very laws by 
which this universe is governed, 
and a prayer which demands that 
these laws be violated is a demand 
that God violate himself. 

If prayer cannot have an objec- 
tive effect, can it have a subjective 
effect? If it cannot change the 
outside world, what about the 
inner world? Can it bring, for 
example, “peace of mind”? 

This is a much more difficult 
question. While we might be able 
to arrange an experiment to de- 


termine whether prayer could 
make flowers grow, I do not think 
that any real experiment could be 
performed on the minds of human 
beings. Loo many uncontrollable 
factors are involved. At the same 
time, I think that we can say for 
certain that prayers of certain 
kinds have affected the people who 
prayed. The very good results 
that Alcoholics Anonymous has 
achieved with seemingly hopeless 
people have been partly due to 
its use of prayer—the recognition 
of a power greater than the indi- 
vidual. I think that the expert- 
ence of Alcoholics Anonymous 
certainly proves that there is a 
power, whether we think of it as 
a human power or a divine power 
(and there is no way in which we 
could distinguish between the two 
in practice), on the basis of which 
a person can choose a different 
way of life. 

But it is not prayer alone which 
effects this change. Alcoholics 
Anonymous is, significantly, a 
group of people who can give 
comfort and support when it is 
needed. Whether or not his pray- 
ers are answered, the alcoholic 
knows that the telephone will be 
answered when he calls A.A.’s 
number. This very human sup- 
port is essential. I am not nearly 
so sure that prayer, by itself, can 
give the same kind of support. 
For the person who is isolated 
and disturbed, a lonely prayer 
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may only increase his sense of 
loneliness and upset. Obviously it 
need not always do so. Obviously 
individual prayers may sometimes 
have good effects. But I want to 
emphasize that their value is often 
grossly overestimated. One psy- 
chologist told me that the mental 
hospital in which he worked was 
filled with people who had be- 
lieved that prayers could accom- 
plish miracles—and who had 
found out differently. 

So far, I have spoken only of 
the negative values of prayer— 
conceived as prayer-for-something. 
Let me turn now to a more posi- 
tive. conception of the role of 
prayers. 

First, I would like to emphasize 
the need for an open-minded atti- 
tude in this, as in every religious 
question. We must beware of the 
danger of supposing that a person 
is religious if he prays in a certain 
manner, and not if he does not. 
For centuries, European Christian- 
ity legally forced a person to give 
certain fixed evidences of his relli- 
gious beliefs. He was required to 
attend a certain church, and he 
was required to recite a certain 
form of prayer and creed. AIl- 
though we in America have re- 
jected the concept of a single, 
established church, we have not 
entirely discarded the idea that 
certain forms of word and action 
were religious while others were 
not. Certain books are supposed 


to be holy, while others are secu- 
lar; certain words, certain ges- 
tures, certain costumes —all the 
paraphernalia of religiosity are 
taken as evidence of religious feel- 
ing. Liberals almost by definition 
reject the notion that religion 
consists of lip service to certain 
forms of speech. A prayer need 
not be an assemblage of words 
at all. 

Jewish tradition shows a good 
deal more tolerance in this matter. 
It recognizes three different meth- 
ods of praying. 

The first of these is the articu- 
lation of one’s hopes and aspira- 
tions. It may be either audible or 
silent—‘‘the words of my mouth” 
and “the meditations of my heart.” 

The second is study. In the Jew- 
ish tradition, study is always the 
study of the Scriptures and of the 
authoritative commentaries upon 
them. We would undoubtedly 
want to extend the definition to 
include any form of learning that 
has some positive effect upon per- 
sonality, not only factual knowl- 
edge, but also the exciting discov- 
eries in the arts and sciences, danc- 
ing, or house painting. 

The third method of prayer in 
the Jewish tradition is good deeds. . 
An act of kindness is regarded as - 
a prayer. Any act that improves 
the quality of human living is a 
prayer. 

I suspect that there is no human 
activity which, when properly con- 
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strued, might not constitute a 
prayer. But to say this is to say 
nothing. If everything is a prayer, 
then nothing is a prayer. If every- 
thing is God, then nothing is God. 
Unless we can designate certain 
acts as prayer, then the whole idea 
is lost in nebulous feelings. 

When speaking of prayer I 
think in terms of three sorts of 
activity. The first of these is medi- 
tatton. We Americans are notor1- 
ously inept at meditation, and I 
think that we are the poorer for it. 
Meditation is an intense activity 
carried on in silence. It is not a 
form of empty reverie, and yet it 
is not the same kind of directed 
cogitation that we go through to 
solve a problem—a mathematical 
problem or a crossword puzzle, for 
instance. 

Meditation is an attempt to see 
things whole, to bring one’s self 
into contact with the purposes 
that give it direction. In silence 
and without distractions, a person 
can “find himself.’’ Arthur Foote, 
minister of the Unitarian church 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, gathers a 
group of men and women each 
year for a “silent retreat.” ‘They 
meet at the church at eight o'clock 
in the morning, have their meals 
together, and leave at eight in the 
evening—without speaking a word 
all day. Dr. Foote reads to them 
at mealtimes; they hear no other 
voices. Members have testified to 
the inspiration that a full day, 


spent like this in silent medita- 
tion, can give to the rebuilding of 
an over-structured, over-verbalized 
life. 

A second kind of prayer is affir- 
mation. This is simply an attempt 
to state what we are and why we 
are here. Each of us as individuals 
needs to do this at times. We find 
constant inspiration in the affir- 
mation of the Roman playwright 
Terrence when he says, “I am a 
man, and nothing human is alien 
to me.” Simply to say, “I am, I 
exist, I am here, life is worth liv- 
ing,’’ all of these affirmations, even 
when they are unspoken, give a 
sense of the value of life. The joy 
of seeing the spring robins outside 
the windows, and the exquisite 
sense that the life that dances in 
them is part of me and part of 
you—such affirmations help redi- 
rect our own lives. 

The third kind of prayer that 
I would distinguish is that of 
aspiration. If an affirmation is 
recognition of what we are, then 
aspiration is recognition of what 
we can become. I think that some 
of the sense of pointlessness and 
indirection that pervades the lives 
of many today is simply due to 
a lack of conscious aspiration. 
‘Make no little plans,”’ said Dan- 
iel Burnham, ‘‘they have no power 
to move men’s souls.” Aspiration 
toward a worth-while goal can 
be a form of prayer—when it has 
the power to “move a soul.” 
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In suggesting three positive 
forms of prayer, I do not mean to 
be limiting or restrictive; surely 
there are other valid forms of 
prayer. In the end, a prayer is an 
intensely personal act, something 
that sums up and depends upon a 


person’s basic conception of the 
nature of the things he lives with. 
Prayer need not be, for us, simply 
a magical way to monkey with the 
cosmos—it can and should be a 
way to discover our places in that 
cosmos. 


Member of the Wedding" 


FRANK G. OPTON 


1961 May meeting in 
Boston were pleasant 
music to most Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists who had gathered to 
complete the consolidation of the 
American Unitarian Association 
and of the Universalist Church of 
America. The wedding march, 
however, had sounds of heavy 
boots and goosestepping, and this 
was disconcerting to quite a few 
of those present. 

In his magnificent address at 
the banquet, Dr. Abraham Sachar 
spoke of the lassitude of spirit 
and the apathy of “tired liberals,” 
which weaken our culture and 
threaten the preservation of lib- 
eral ideas. Dr. Sachar’s speech was 
a clarion call to active resistance 
and to an implementation of the 
ideals which we profess. All were 
moved and applauded. 
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*With apologies to Carson McCullers. 


Two days later, a number of 
forceful resolutions were adopted 
concerning capital punishment, in- 
tegration, control of nuclear weap- 
ons, protection of migratory work- 
ers, and the like. It was by no 
means clear that all those who 
voted on these resolutions had 
studied and understood all as- 
pects of the problems involved— 
but there can be no doubt that 
those present acted with good will, 
sincerity, and in an effort to fur- 
ther the ends of our liberal reli- 
gion. Having done so, they left 
the rest to the newly elected man- 
agement of the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association. 

There can be little criticism 
of this procedure, until we de- 
velop a more thorough system of’ 
advance study of proposed reso- 
lutions, as some of our leaders 
have proposed. What is disturb- 
ing, however, is the tendency to 
deal in similar summary fashion 
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with the entire organization and 
management of the Unitarian 
Universalist Movement. ‘The word 
“management”? may have an un- 
welcome undertone, but it is used 
advisedly. Many of the proposals 
submitted by the Coordinating 
Committee on Consolidation, and 
especially those concerning Re- 
gional Organization (Interim 
Committee IV), were explained 
on the ground of “greater efh- 
ciency’ and “effective line organi- 
zation.” ‘These are typical man- 
gement terms. It was, of course, 
the primary purpose of the Co- 
ordinating Committee and its sub- 
committees to evolve a workable 
method of operation for the newly 
wedded groups. Apparently, mind- 
ful of the biblical injunction, they 
did not want to put new wine 
into old bottles. ‘he trouble with 
that approach is that many among 
us do not wish to cast away the 
old wine. 

The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was a voluntary association 
of Unitarian societies. ‘he Asso- 
ciation performed such services as 
were requested and financed by 
the individual societies and their 
members. In a number of in- 
stances, societies and members also 
formed sectional and regional or- 
ganizations, and requested them 
to perform certain services of com- 
mon interests. ‘The center of pri- 
ority and of ultimate authority 
always was on the local level. For 


a small group such as the Uni- 
tarians, this was hardly an efh- 
cient method of management, 
according to modern management 
techniques. And yet it expressed 
the spirit of individual freedom 
and initiative, which has been the 
genius of liberal religion. ‘There- 
fore, if under the newly proposed 
system we shift the center of 
priority and responsibility from 
the local level to the headquar- 
ters organization, we will effect a 
profound change in the content 
of our religious life. In the name 
of efficiency we will have sur- 
rendered individual initiative and 
responsibility. 

Lest it be thought that the fore- 
eoing observations are meaning- 
less generalities, it seems appro- 
priate to cite specific examples. 

Two Unitarian ministers, ‘Uhad- 
deus Clark of St. Louis, Missouri, 
and Ross Weston of Evanston, 
Illinois, had prepared a carefully 
thought-out memorandum, which 
was distributed to all delegates. 
Without opposing the new idea of 
centralized management of the 
denomination, the Clark-Weston 
proposal sought to give a home 
rule option to those regional or- 
ganizations of churches and fel- 
lowships which preferred to main- 
tain their own regional offices 
rather than work under a regional 
service center which Boston head- 
quarters would establish and staff. 
This proposal for optional home 
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rule read as follows: 

The above functions assigned 
to the Regional Service Centre 
may also be performed by the 
Region, an organization estab- 
lished by Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches and fellow- 
ships, under the control of an 
elected governing board, estab- 
lishing its own program on di- 
rection of its membership and 
employing staff and making 
further commitments to carry 
out this program, including the 
raising and expenditure of 
funds. ‘This organization of 
churches and fellowships may 
assume, upon negotiation with 
the Unitarian Universalist Asso- 
ciation, the functions appropri- 
ate to it. 

This proposal—which would 
have permitted some churches and 
societies to continue, to them, a 
very satisfactory relationship—was 
soundly beaten by a majority of 
the delegates. 

A similar recommendation was 
likewise defeated: 

That Regional Service Cen- 
tres and their personnel be 
basically responsible to and ap- 
pointed by autonomous bodies 
of churches and_ fellowships 
such as districts in consultation 
with the Unitarian Universalist 
Association. 

Other attempts to give to the 
so-called Advisory Council at the 
proposed Regional Service Centres 


any executive power were voted 
down. The Advisory Council, ac- 
cording to present proposals, has 
slightly less power than the Rus- 
sian parliament. This, obviously, 
was intended. As C. P. Snow says 
in the recently published lectures 
on Science and Government, Ad- 
visory Committees, if they do not 
get near the point of action, “fade 
away into a kind of accidie.”’ 

The small Districts are given 
the right to appoint their own 
executives, but only “with the 
concurrence of continental head- 
quarters’ whence the money 
comes. 

At a wedding feast, discussion 
of the family budget would seem 
in poor taste. hat was perhaps 
the reason why the expense of 
establishing the management op- 
eration was hardly considered. 
Some thoughtful delegates, eager 
to preserve regional initiative 
without obstructing what ap- 
peared the majority wish, pro- 
posed in the closing session that 
“if budgetary consideration would 
not permit simultaneous. estab- 
lishment and maintenance of re- 
gional service centres and local 
district offices, the preference 
should be given to the financing» 
of local district offices.” | 

This proposal was carried by a 
majority vote against the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman of 
the Coordinating Committee on 
Consolidation. He opposed the 
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proposal by telling the delegates, 
“You cannot tell the continental 
organization how to spend their 
money.” | 

“This remark states, in a rather 
significant manner, the issue with 
which we are concerned. The as- 
sembled delegates represented the 
churches and fellowships which 
make up the Unitarian Univer- 


salist Association and which f-. 


nance the headquarters organiza- 
tion. Yet, we are not supposed 
to tell headquarters where and 
how to spend our money. 

Of course, remarks in a debate 
should be taken with some grains 
of salt. None of the proposals 
and recommendations which were 
voted on during the May meeting 
has a binding force. ‘They merely 
indicate a mood, a temper, and a 
trend. 

One may well wonder why a 
switch to centralization was advo- 
cated at a time when the Uni- 
tarian movement flourished vigor- 
ously under its traditional system 
of operation and, as a practical 
matter, the need for more efficient 
integrated control was not ap- 
parent. Possibly the Universalists, 
whose operational method was 
also regional rather than central, 
felt the need for a change. If that 
was so, why not adopt the existing 
Unitarian system which has pro- 
duced good results? 

_ Past denominational experience 
hardly explains why Unitarians 


and Universalists, in their hour 
of wedding and burgeoning vi- 
tality, should have expressed a 
yearning for stronger centralized 
leadership. ‘The answer to the 
puzzle lies in Dr. Sachar’s diag- 
nosis of the disease of our con- 
temporary culture: Liberals are 
tired, there is a spiritual lassitude, 
and a general trend to let top 
managers take the responsibility 
which used to be borne by indi- 
viduals and local groups. Mal- 
colm Sutherland, in different con- 
text (Unitarian Register, June 
1961), speaks of the “fatigue of 
shallowness’ which expresses it- 
self in such phrases as ‘“What’s the 
use.”” ‘That and similar sayings 
signify readiness to submit to a 
seemingly inevitable power or, in 
any event, a force which one feels 
unable or unwilling to resist. 

In political life, such thinking, 
or unthinking yearning, leads to 
dictatorship. In religion, it must 
necessarily lead to popery and 
dogmatism, because the spirit of 
religious individualism and self- 
sufficiency is dampened, rather 
than fostered. ‘This is said not in 
criticism of those who would be 
ready to be hierarchical headmen, 
but rather of those who seek to 
abdicate their local responsibility 
to centralized management. 

Seen in this perspective, the 
Boston meeting demonstrated 
more than a desire to change the 
organization table. It expressed 
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a spirit which is difficult to recon- 
cile with free-wheeling religion 
and religious free enterprise. 

In many respects this is a re- 
turn to orthodox ways. At the 
same time, orthodoxy itself suffers 
from this urge to build a strong 
organization at the expense of 
spiritual values. ‘The General 
Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church, also meeting in 
May, received and approved a 
statement on National Purposes, 
in which frank issue was taken 
with the deepening moral crisis 
in the nation. The statement, as 
quoted in the New York Times of 
May 21, 1961 (p. 65), contained 
the following passage: 

The “return to religion” in 
our day has produced no cor- 
responding moral fruitage. On 
the contrary, while the curve of 
religious interest has been rising, 
that of moral health has been 
failing. Here is the most pro- 
found contradiction in our na- 
tional existence—steadily rising 
attention to religion, steadily 
declining ethical practice. 

In other words, there is a rising 
interest in religious organization 
and a declining attention to re- 
ligious content. By deploring this 
imbalance, one does not detract 
trom the importance of organiza- 
tion. We need organization, and 
we know that all institutional 
organization should be kept 
changing with the requirements 
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of the times. However, all organ- 
izations should be built on and 
around the principles whith are 
the cause for their existence. A 
change in organization, therefore, 
must be justified on the grounds 
of these principles. 

The 1961 United Nations Re- 
port on the World Social Situa- 
tion (U.N. doc. E/CN 5/346) 
contains an illustration of how 
not to change institutions: 

The danger is that the more 
obvious but less relevant fea- 
tures fof institutional change] 
will be taken as the funda- 
mental ones for economic de- 
velopment. The Pacific is- 
landers, who destroyed their 
ceremonial masks and regalia, 
organized their houses in rows 
like military encampments and 
marched up and down with 
sticks in the hope of achieving 
the kind of wealth that they had 
witnessed among foreign mili- 
tary [personnel] stationed on the 
island during the Second World 
War, may have perceived cor- 
rectly the general principle of 
the need for institutional change 
but erred in the application. 
Superficially, the proposed efh- 

ciency measures are a change for 
the better. But they are not likely 
to improve or deepen our re- 
ligious life. In fact, they tend 
to create a delegated religion and 
thus to violate our fundamental 
principles. 
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A Christmas Tree for Connie 


ETHEL S. BEER 


, Y young friend Grace re- 
\ WA5 marked: “I don’t think 
Arq we'll have much Christ- 

mas this year.” 

“Well, how about you and 
Connie spending Christmas Eve 
with me and staying overnight?” 
I asked. “I’d love that and it 
would give me an excuse to have 
a Christmas tree in my apartment. 
I’ve always wanted one, you know. 
Only it doesn’t make sense for me 
alone. With a child it would be 
different.” - 

Being a single woman I live by 
myself, which has many advan- 
tages. But I enjoy having children 
around sometimes, especially on 
a holiday like Christmas. In the 
past I worked in a Day Nursery, 
where we had gay celebrations at 
that season. Also, on occasion I 
had my two nephews as guests, 
when they were youngsters, as 
well as the son and daughter of 
‘a very old friend. Since then the 
Day Nursery has closed and the 
children have grown up. So I can 
realize fully the truth of the say- 
ing: “Christmas is not Christmas 
without children.” 

The more I thought about the 
prospect of Connie and his mother 
visiting me, the more thrilling it 
seemed, as doubtless it would 
have been to many other women 


in my position. I had plenty of 
space. My living room was large 
and the day bed could be divided 
so that two extra people could 
sleep there comfortably. Playing 
Santa Claus is always fun. Con- 
nie was an attractive bright boy 
of almost nine. Grace, his mother, 
a charming intelligent young 
woman in her mid-thirties, was 
just about the right age to be my 
daughter. It was more than having 
company. I was adopting a family 
for a short while. Even though 
the relationship was pretense, the 
warm association was not. ‘There- 
fore having these two with me 
promised to be an _ unusually 
pleasant interlude to my ordinary 
solitary existence. 

My intimacy with Grace had 
developed over the rewriting of 
my book, Working Mothers and 
the Day Nursery on which we 
were still engaged. She was the 
editor of the firm that had ac- 
cepted it. Because she was a 
working mother herself, we had 
an immediate bond. Both of us 
were too busy to make much 
preparation for Connie’s Christ- 
mas. But one evening on the 
phone Grace said: 

“I'll bring the tree and our 


ornaments.” 
“Fine,” I replied, “We'll let 
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Connie do the trimming.” 

“Oh, he’ll love that,’ Grace en- 
thused. “It will be the first time. 
We’ve always done it for him.” 

“Has he a stocking?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes, two in fact.” 

“Then bring them both and I 
can fill one for you, too,” I sug- 
gested. On this note our conver- 
sation ended. ‘The rest of our 
plans were in the air. 

The day before Christmas Grace 
and Connie arrived in the morn- 
ing with their arms laden. Con- 
nie, large for his age and hand- 
some with his smooth olive skin 
and dark hair and eyes, was scowl- 
ing. 

“I told Grace not to buy this 
tree,’ he grumbled, pointing to 
the scrawny silver-tinted fir he was 
carrying. “She wouldn't listen, 
saying she was afraid it was too 
late to find another.” 

“Never mind, it will look all 
right after you’ve decorated it,” 
I consoled, although secretly I 
agreed with him. Being a bit con- 
servative I would have preferred 
the green smelly kind and decided 
to search for one in my neighbor- 
hood if I had a chance. 

After a_ delicious spaghetti 
luncheon with me in a restaurant, 
Connie cheered up considerably. 
Grace could not join us because 
she had a business appointment. 
Back in the apartment that after- 
noon, I asked Connie: : 

“Would you like to buy a Christ- 


mas present for your mother?” 

“Um,” he answered, rocking 
vigorously in the old-fashioned 
rocker in my bedroom, and puck- 
ering his brow. “I’m not sure 
what she’d like.” He enumerated 
various possibilities and promptly 
discarded them. Finally he ex- 
claimed, “I know, we need a set 
of dishes. Ours aren’t much good.” 

“But that’s hardly personal,’ 
I remonstrated mildly. “It’s for 
the whole family.” 

Connie lived with his parents 
and grandmother. His father, a 
musician, was away that Christ- 
mas, which was how I had been 
able to borrow him and _ his 
mother. 

“TI just can't think of anything 
else,” he insisted, pondering seri- 
ously. There was no point in 
pursuing the matter further. Later 
when Connie was out of earshot, 
I told Grace about the incident. 

“I wonder why he said that,” 
she responded. “We have plenty 
of dishes really, even if they don't 
all match.” 

When it was about time for 
supper Connie suggested: “Let's 
eat here.” 

“O.K. I'll go out and get some 
food.” 

“Can’t I do it for you?”’ Grace -- 
offered courteously. 

“No indeed,” I refused em- 
phatically. “You two stay here.” 

My reason was twofold. I felt 
that Connie needed to be alone 
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with his mother just then. Big 
as he was in body, he still was a 
little boy at heart. Besides, on the 
sly I wanted to look for another 
Christmas tree. Luck was with 
me. I found one, small and green, 
with a strong piney odor at my 
grocer’s. Triumphantly I carried 
it home. 

“That’s much better,’ Connie 
exclaimed, his face lighting up. 

With quick impatient gestures 
he proceeded to strip the silver 
tree, that he had already half- 
trimmed. Putting the new tree 
in its place he relegated the old 
to the kitchen. Then he started 
the decorating job all over again. 
When it was finished he stood 
back to admire his own handi- 
work. 

“Doesn't 
queried. 

“Yes indeed,” we both praised. 

Vaguely Grace and I had dis- 
cussed going down to Washington 
Square after dinner for the Christ- 
mas carol singing at the Arch. But 
when we told Connie about it, he 
promptly vetoed the idea. 

“Oh no, we're staying right 
here,” he protested. 

His decision rather pleased me. 
I had been afraid he would be 
bored. For I have no radio or 
television set, and my apartment 
is too cluttered with furniture and 
ornaments for an active boy to 
move around very much. How- 
ever, Connie solved that problem 


it look swell?’ he 


nicely. 

“We can play checkers and 
cards,’ he announced. 

Because Grace was resting we 
went into my bedroom. From the 
window overlooking Fifth Ave. 
and Eleventh St., we had an ex- 
cellent view of the festive scene 
below. ‘The Christmas trees, set 
up for the occasion, twinkled with 
tiny lights, some snowy white and 
others of different colors. The 
two churches almost opposite were 
aglow for the evening service and 
the bright rays filtered through 
the doors and windows streaking 
the darkness of the night. Connie 
was so fascinated that he would 
not go to bed. 

“Please, it’s so pretty to watch,” 
he pleaded again and again with 
a beguiling smile. 

Thinking Connie was asleep at 
last, I went to the drawer of the 
chest in my bedroom to take out 
the stockings and the gifts to fill 
them. But before I had started 
I heard soft footsteps behind me. 
When I turned I saw Connie 
with his nose glued to the window 
again. Only I suspected that this 
time it was curiosity that had 
made him sneak in. Not having 
succeeded in peeking, he finally 
retired for good. After finishing 
my task I put the fat bulgy stock- 
ings back into the drawer. I dared 
not risk laying them under the 
Christmas tree in case my enter- 
ing the living room awakened 
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Connie. At exactly six oclock 
the next morning he tiptoed past 
my bed and went directly to the 
hideaway for the stockings. Some- 
how he had discovered where they 
were. 

“So you beat me to it,” I teased. 

Of course, I followed him im- 
mediately as I did not want to 
miss seeing his face when he 
opened the packages, which were 
mostly souvenirs from my travels. 
Eagerly Connie unwrapped each 
present. 

‘Gee, Grace, look at these,’ he 
called excitedly. 

Crossing the room to his moth- 
er’s bed, he held up for her in- 
spection a carved wooden camel 
from Morocco and the model of 
a donkey from Greece. Sleepily 
Grace arose and joined us at the 
Christmas tree. Connie continued 
to explore his treasures. When he 
found an Arab skull cap, he stuck 
it on his head at a jaunty angle. 
With his swarthy complexion it 
was very becoming. 

“I must look at myself in the 
mirror,” he declared, going into 
the foyer, where one was hanging. 

The wee windmill, from the 
Greek island of Mykonos, with its 
white sails and imitation thatched 
roof caught his attention next. 
Then on the palms of his broad 
hands with their pudgy fingers, he 
balanced several pieces of French 
miniature china. When a few 
minutes afterwards, his mother 


drew out of her stocking others 
of the same kind, Connie an- 
nounced gleefully: 

“Between us we've got quite a 
collection. Guess you'd better 
keep mine in your room, too, 
Gracie. I might break them.” 

“Sure will,” she assented. 

Connie was almost as enthusi- 
astic about his mother’s gifts as 
he was about his own. He watched 
her carefully as she bared each in 
turn. Pointing to three rather odd 
handkerchiefs, he questioned: 

‘Where do those come from?’ 

“The one with the pink flowers 
is from Holland, the second with 
the red embroidery is from Mo- 
rocco, and the third is from 
Greece.” 

“Sort of from all over,” he 
laughed. His eyes were shining 
brightly. I knew that the contents 
of the stockings were a success, 
although I had had misgivings 
beforehand. Boylike as Connie 
was, he apparently had a keen 
sense of beauty. 

Although their presence was 
enough for me, Grace was too 
generous to leave it at that. In- 
stead she gave me a delicate blue 
and white teapot and an illus- 
trated book of archaic sculptures 
of Greece, where I had been earlier 
in the year. Suddenly Connie de- 
manded: 

“Can't we have breakfast? 


hungry.” 
Like most growing boys, his 


I’m 
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appetite was voracious and he 
wanted his meal when he wanted 
it, period. It was cozy to have 
them both share the repast with 
me. We grownups dawdled after 
Connie was through. 

While Grace was dressing, Con- 
nie helped me take the daybed 
apart. I could not have done it 
alone. Skillfully he rolled up the 
second mattress and together we 
tied it with a string. Then with 
little effort he hoisted it onto his 
strong back and carried it to the 
closet in the foyer for storage. 
Needless to add when Grace re- 
turned, she raved about his co- 
operation. 

There was just time for a short 
walk before we had to leave. I 
was going to my sister-in-law’s 
and brother’s, where our family 
always spends Christmas, and they 
were stopping by for a few min- 
utes. Sauntering down Fifth Ave- 
nue we saw the Christmas trees at 
close range, including the giant 
at Washington Square Arch. The 
air outside was crisp and nippy. 
For a warm-up we stopped at a 
drug store and Connie downed a 
hot chocolate, which is a favorite 
drink of his. Actually he likes 
anything of that flavor. 

“I do believe that chocolate will 
run out of your ears some day,” 
I teased him. 

Being very fond of children and 
having brought .up two sons of 
her own, my sister-in-law knew 


the way to Connie’s heart. Before 
he left she gave him a real silver 
dollar. Emphatically he thanked 
her. 

“Gee, I’ve never seen one of 
these,” he added grinning. 

That evening my apartment 
seemed very empty. The tree in 
the corner was almost a mockery. 
Yet memories last long after the 
experience is over. The spirit of 
a child had brought incomparable 
richness to my Christmas. I 
heartily concurred with a young 
father, who wrote me a few weeks 
later: “The best thing about our 
Christmas was the wonder in the 
eyes of our two boys.” 

Of course, girls must be in- 
cluded in this deal, too. Ihe main 
point is that there is nothing like 
having children around on this 
holiday, so appropriate for them, 
even if they belong to others. 
Christmas is a symbol of hope be- 
cause it commemorates the birth 
of an innocent babe almost two 
thousand years ago, whose life 
opened new vistas for the world 
of that time. The pure outlook 
of children renews that hope in 
any age. We older people, tar- 
nished by experience, need such 
encouragement in order to realize 
that the future is not all black, 
no matter how dark the present 
seems. Peace must be built up in 
every way in the hearts of human 
beings. 
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ELLSWORTH M. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


A Movement—To Be or Not To Be ? 


Someone has said that we (Uni- 
tarians and Universalists) are not 
a liberal religious movement, we 
are a movement in religious liber- 
alism. ‘This may seem to be a 
semantic antic, but there is good 
reasoning back of the contrast. A 
movement in religious liberalism 
can be thought of as fluid, de- 
veloping, experimenting, chang- 
ing. Ihe Liberal Religious Move- 
ment, on the other hand, suggests 
institutional forms and rigidities. 

I want to raise the question as 
to whether we are in a real sense 
a movement. [he word movement 
suggests inevitably motion, and it 
implies concerted motion. A move- 
ment does not have to be highly 
organized, it can be free of cen- 
tral authority, but it does have to 
have some core of meaning that 
gives the whole enterprise a real 
sense of direction, together. In 
fact, a liberal movement should 
be characterized by freedom, in- 
itiative, voluntary cohesiveness. 

As I write this, the morning’s 
mail included three items that 
disturbed me. The Evangelical 
Covenant Church in the Chicago 
area wrote me asking in detail 
for copies of documents relating 
to our social action program. ‘This 
obviously more conservative re- 
ligious body is evidently rae 
ahead, as we are not, in imple- 
menting their values in our com- 
mon life. In this sense they are 


a movement and we may not be. 
With us, there are persistent ob- 
jections to resolutions on contro- 
versial or social or political or 
economic subjects, not large in 
bulk, perhaps, but nagging and 
disturbing; and there is a corre- 
sponding doubt as to whether 
resolutions have any effect any- 
way. We have yet to establish 
that we are courageously con- 
cerned with the issues that affect 
human welfare and know how to 
make our influence deeply felt. 
The status of our Fellowship for 
Social Justice, as a participating 
member of the Appeal (read An- 
nual Fund), is perennially under 
fire. And while this is going on, 
we do not set up an official social 
action arm of the denomination, 
for fear of the controversy such 
a proposal would arouse, and 
possibly the loss of funds from 
donors. 

Unitarians and Universalists as 
individuals, and as individual so- 
cieties in a few cases, are pro- 
foundly concerned with the issues 
of the day and work at them, but 
there are enough of our con- 
stituency, who are not sympathetic - 
and who are hostile, to cause us. - 
to stagger in our tracks in avoid- 
ance of a really aggressive pro- 
gram. In the light of this, are we 
a movement? 

Organizationally, are we a move- 
ment? Unitarian-wise, regional 
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organizations have been in exist- 
ence and working hard for many 
years, but there has not been ade- 
quate liaison, communication, or 
spelled-out interresponsibility be- 
tween the continental organiza- 
tion and the regional organiza- 
tions. If we were a movement, 
we would have been related in 
responsible fashion, voluntarily 
because we are liberals, but eftec- 
tively and officially. Universalist- 
wise, the same sort of thing has 
existed, though with reverse Eng- 
lish in this case, the state conven- 
tions refusing to accept adequate 
responsibility for the support of a 
strong national office and staff. 

In terms of the financial evi- 
dences of commitment, are we a 
movement? Unitarian Universal- 
ists contribute one-fourth per 
member the kind of money repre- 
sentative orthodox denominations 


\_contribute to provide administra- 


tion and services. 

The second and third items in 
the morning’s mail were: an ap- 
peal from the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University for 
$25,000 a year to enable it to meet 
its budget, and an appeal from 
the Starr King School for the 
Ministry for $88,000 a year to 
keep it running. These are des- 
perately important appeals—two 
excellent theological schools which 
provide ministers who serve our 
churches. ‘The effort to raise these 
sorts of amounts by a general ap- 
peal to the constituency is a val- 
lant thing. It really must succeed! 
We cannot afford failure. Yet the 
poorly printed statement from the 
one school and the poorly mimeo- 
graphed appeal from the other 
school suggest that there are not 


even adequate funds to mount an 
effective campaign of information! 
Are we entitled to call ourselves a 
movement when this sort of situa- 
tion prevails? 

Then, consider the Unitarian 
Universalist Association, whose 
Annual Fund replaces the old 
Appeals and seeks to finance so 
very many of the ongoing service 
efforts of the denomination. A 
couple of hundred thousand dol- 
lars is absolutely needed this year 
for the present operation. The 
year is more than half over. The 
deadline date is May 1, 1962. It 
is impossible to estimate any siza- 
ble increases in support, from the 
information that flows through 
the office. We are likely to miss 
the mark. Yet all that is required 
is that we support our “move- 
ment”’ at the level of five dollars 
and a half to six dollars per mem- 
ber instead of the four dollars and 
a half-of last year. Our inability 
to do this would seem to me to 
divest us of the right to call our- 
selves a Movement, since our com- 
mitment to it is so slight! 

Further, if there is merit in the 
new plan of organization recom- 
mended by Committees ‘Three and 
Four, the costs will double, and 
does anyone see a possibility that 
we will rise to the occasion and 
meet this doubling cost? If we 
do not, do we have a right to 
think of ourselves as a movement? 

Many, many new programs have 
been initiated at the continental 
level. I know of these programs 
and approve them wholeheartedly, 
almost without any criticism, but 
the costs are, for us, fairly fabu- 
lous, and I wonder if we are buoy- 
ant enough in our commitment to 
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ante up the money for them? It 
seems we are often like the City 
of Cincinnati whose citizens (as is 
true of many cities) vote for new 
programs and for pay raises for 
employees and then vote down the 
enabling legislation which would 
raise the funds for these innova- 
tions. Are we a movement? 

Unistar, our wonderful camp 
property on Star Island in Cass 
Lake, Minnesota, had a perfectly 
magnificent first season last sum- 
mer. On operations, the camp 
broke even. But, some capital 
improvements need to be made. 
The cost, fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand dollars. How will we raise 
this money? Whether or not we 
raise it will be evidence as to 
whether or not we are a move- 
ment! 

Unitarians and Universalists are 
not poor, nor are they ungenerous. 
As persons they work at all sorts 
of good things and contribute 
generously to all sorts of good 
causes. They even support their 
own local religious societies pretty 
well. But when it comes to sup- 
port of the movement they seem 
to ask: ‘“‘What movement?”’ 

Where is the fault? I have no 
use for criticism that is not con- 
structive. I have some positive 
suggestions to offer. My feeling 
is that we have grown splendidly 
in the last few years, but that 
growth itself poses problems. A 
fine church has doubled in size 
in the last year and a half and is 
now split in two because, for rea- 
sons that are obscure to me, the 
older members have not accepted 
or assimilated the newer mem- 
bers. Where the fault is I do not 
know. This frightens me because 
it seems to say that success itself 


can be a very great hazard. 

It might be interesting to note 
that the member communions of 
the National Council of Churches 
grew 1.7% last year, Unitarianism 
grew 3.8% last year, Unitarianism 
in the Midwest grew 8.8% last 
year. So, we have problems! 

In the first address I gave as 
Executive Secretary several years 
ago I referred to us as blessed 
rebels. Such we are, and must 
continue to be, lest we sacrifice 
our function. But we do not have 
to be ragtag and bobtail rebels, 
we do not have to indulge in the 
“screaming meemies” to assert our 
rebellion. We also do not have to 
carry our rebellion into the oper- 
ation of our free association as a 
sour, Caustic source of constant 
disaffection. It is mature to re- 
tain a critical intellect concerning 
the things you love—it is immature 
to refuse support until and unless 
all things are made perfect accord- 
ing to your particular views. For 
all the criticism I have expressed 
of certain’ trends in our denomi- 
nation, I have never failed, nor has 
the Midwestern Conference ever 
failed, to give full cooperation. 

My first suggestion is that we 
adequately support our movement 
even when for a time it seems to 
be trending in the wrong direc- 
tion. To withold support is to 
destroy even the possibility of 
reform and reorientation. It is 
only common-sensical to note that 
when members whole-heartedly 
support something they believe. - 
in, they have more influence on 
its policies than when they pick 
up their little blue dishes and go 
home. 

A second suggestion is like this: 
let us go all the way in recog- 
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